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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The two great controversial subjects in the Ve- 
terinary world are now Pleuro-pneumonia and Tuber- 
culosis. 

The opening address at the Royal Veterinary 
College was really a scientific consideration of inocu- 
lation as applied to pleuro-pneumonia. Our report 
is only a reprint of a notice in a daily paper and 
affords no idea of Dr. Yeo’s address. When it is 
published in full we have no doubt it will attract 
great attention, and probably give rise to some dis- 
cussion. At the opening of the New Veterinary 
College Professor Williams devoted a large portion 
of his address to pleuro-pneumonia and tuberculosis 
—treating the two subjects in a decidedly contro- 
versial manner. Nearly every Veterinary Medical 
Society has recently discussed one or both of the dis- 
orders. Every veterinary periodical contains one 
or more references to these diseases, and the agri- 
cultural press simply teems with letters and articles 
concerning them. This prominent publicity simply 
reflects the thoughts of thousands of men interested 
in live stock and their diseases; it is not an arti- 
ficially forced agitation, it is the practical outcome 
ofa recognition of preventible dangers, and will 
certainly increase in intensity until Government 
makes some decided move in the direction of more 
stringent repressive measures. 


The Veterinary Surgeon is the man to whom the 
eyes of stock-owners, local authorities, and _ states- 
men naturally turn for assistance and guidance. 
b ¢ have a great opportunity before us and we must 

© prepared to grasp it. Our members are generally 

—_ means ,behind in knowledge of these diseases, 
wong must not lose sight of the fact that every 

the stock of available knowledge. 
nae “y keep up with the times—keep well in 
ge possible—and be able to offer good advice 
Next Session of Parliament is 
in Ie hove pass without some attempt at amend- 

on these questions, and we must all 
pu eye to do our best in demonstrating that 
fens ought rie are not neglected by us. Veterinar- 
of the heal © be the trusted and reliable custodians 

ealth of stock. That ‘prevention is better 


than cure” is accepted as a truism when applied to 
the human subject but it is doubly true in its appli- 
cation to the diseases of animals. 

In The Journal of Comparative Pathology and 
Therapeutics—the September number of which hag 
just appeared—will be found a mass of information 
on Tuberculosis which will well repay careful study. 


In reference to the cry that the Profession is be- 
coming crowded, if not overstocked, it has lately 
been said that this is only partially true. The field 
for skilled veterinarians in this country is still 
ample if only they will apply themselves more 
specially to the diseases of cattle, sheep. and pigs 
The fault is in directing our attention too exclusively 
to the horse and neglecting the other domesticated 
animals. We do not inspire the stock-owner with 
confidence in our ability to save him trouble and 
loss. 

Now there is doubtless truth in this argument, but 
it seems to overlook one important factor—Is the 
average stock-owner possessed of the necessity in- 
telligence and knowledge requisite to enable him to 
prcperly estimate a trained, scientific man? Would 
a graduate practically acquainted with cattle, sheep, 
and pigs in health and disease be able to start prac- 
tice in an agricultural district and inspire the owners 
of stock with such confidence in his powers as to 
insure a fair return for his labourand skill? Grant, 
for the sake of argument, that he really knows his 
business, are his possible clients able to value him ? 
We feel doubtful. Our experience is that the men- 
tal attributes and social form of a man must be 
about on a level with those of his clients to induce 
confidence. Sound scientific training is expensive, 
and the man who possesses it has a right to expect 
that a reward for his time and capital shall be as 
great when sunk in the veterinary calling as.in any 
other. Cattle, sheep, and pigs do not afford as good a 
remuneration as horses to the medical attendant. 
Collectively their value is enormous, but they go 
wrong individually. and thus very often the question 
of employing a veterinary surgeon or not turns upon 
a problematic loss or saving of a few shillings. We 
do not consider the profession at all over-crowded, 
but its condition is not fairly suggested by a com- 
parison of its numbers with the amount of stock in 
the country. Cow-doctors, farriers, and specific 


drug vendors abound. Their occupation of a part of 
the field must not be overlooked, and they will not 
be driven out by merely rendering available the 
services of a better man. ‘The client must be able 
to recognise the better man, and. therefore, the 
education of the stock-owner must proceed pari- 
passu with that of the veterinarian. 
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‘The prizes awarded by the Royal Commission to 
thoroughbred stallions at the competitions held by 
that body in conjunction with the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society have undoubtedly done much towards 
improving the breeds of horses. Well-formed, sound 
animals have been appointed to various districts, 
and their services brought within reach of many 
breeders who otherwise might have used inferior 
horses, One curious disadvantage has, it is said, 
resulted. Ever since the Queen’s Prizes were di- 
verted into this new channel the thoroughbred 
classes at ordinary local shows have deteriorated, 
The best horses are sent to compete for the Royal 
Commission prizes, and only third-rate or unsound 
animals are exhibited at other shows. The disad- 
vantage of this is that third-rate brutes with no 
conformation to warrant them as desirable steeds 
obtain prizes, and thus gain a prestage they could 
never have attained if shown alongside of really 
well-formed animals, ‘The third prize horse in a 
good class may be infinitely better than the first 
prize-winner in a bad class, and authorities should 
be stringent in withholding prizes where merit is 
distinctly wanting, 


‘ARTICLES AND CASES. 


GOATS AND GLANDERS, 
By 'T. Cursrerman, M.R.C.V.S. 


In many stables goats are kept, in the belief that 
they exercise some mysterious beneficial power upon 
the horses. I know no reason for this notion but I 
do not propose now to argue against the popular 
superstition, L wish simply to point out one danger 
of their presence which seems to have escaped 
general notice. 

In stables where glanders exists we know that 
cases are sometimes develoved very suddenly, and 
it is too often the case that an infective nasal dis- 
charge may escape from a horse for some hours or 
even days before it is noticed and the animal re- 
moved: Under such circumstances a goat passing 
from stall to stall, or from manger to manger, may 
convey the virus directly or indirectly from ‘a 
diseased to a healthy horse. The probability of 
spreading the disease in this manner is not affected 
by the question of the infection of the goat. I have 
for some time objected to goats being allowed to 
roam about in any stable where glanders has ap- 
peared, but quite recently my fears have been con- 
firmed by finding that goats may themselves become 
infected, and thus be most potent agents in spreadin 
the disease. A very fine goat used to run hots 
large stable in which occasional cases of glanders 
Were seen amongst the horses. One day the goat 
appeared ill, and I] was told it had caught a cold 
A few days after this, having to make a pednering 
examination at the slaughter-house. one of the 
slaughtermen said, “Oh, we got that big goat in 
yesterday.” Forgetting for the moment. I enquired 


“which goat ?” when 1 was at once made acquainted 
with its identity. Said the man *‘ He was a wrong 
’un, Sir, I kept his head for you to see.” The 
head was brought and opened, and a worse ulcerated 
septum I never saw in any diseased horse. Now 
there seems to be an idea that goats have an im. 
lnunity against glanders, and very few people would 
ever think of examining a goat even if they knew 
some of the horses in the same stable were diseased, 
When we consider the danger of this active animal 
merely carrying the disease on his body we have 
good reason to object to his presence in a stable. but 
when we know that he may be actively diseased, 
and in that state pass from manger to manger. his 
stay in an infected stable should be prohibited at 
once. ‘Those who are practically acquainted with 
the difficulty of stamping out an outbreak of glan- 
ders will require no further caution to guard against 
this too commonly unsuspected method of spread. 


MENINGITIS IN A HORSE. 
By W. Hunrtrine, F.R.C.V.S. 


On September 11th I was called to see an old 
brown gelding which presented the following symp- 
toms. 

He stood in a loose box but was tied to the man- 
ger. ‘lhe head was raised at about the ordinary 
level, respiration quiet and regular, occasionally 
the hind legs were raised in a manner suggestive of 
abdominal pain. On the halter being removed from 
his head he moved slightly to the right and the 
movements of the hind legs became more frequent. 
The pulse at the jaw was small and slow-—about 
thirty-six per minute. On attempting to move him 
round to the left side he offered a passive resistance, 
but when moved to the right no peculiarity was 
noticed ; partial loss of vision was evidenced, but 
when the head was brought to the light at the open 
door some slight power of sight was indicated when 
a threatening movement was made towards him. 
As no urine had been noticed to pass for some hours, 
and as the movements of the hind legs sugges 
the possibility of pain in the region of the bladder, 
an examination was made per rectum, A mass 0 
fuecal matter was removed from the gut and then it 
was found that the bladder was empty. ‘The ™ 
testines were not overloaded, and nothing abnorma 
was detected. 

The history of the animal was that he had worked 
for the last twelve years in single harness in tow? 
but about ten days previonsly to my visit had bee 
taken to the South of England and used quietly a8 4 
hack. The weather was very hot. and although 
work was only slow hacking for about two hours® 
day he seemed dull and weak, so was sent back to 
London as unfit for work, On arrival at the T™" 
way station in town he was found to be stupid an 
apparently weak, causing some anxiety to the or 
as to whether he should get him jhome, a distanc® 


n 


two miles. That night he received a st imulan 
| draught and next morning I was sent for. 
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diagnosis was—some cerebral affection, but whether 
caused by the heat of the sun in the country, or by 
a tumour on the brain, or whether only functional 
and due to gastric derangement could only be 
guessed, The treatment adopted was the adminis- 
tration of a ball night and morning containing two 
drachms of Aloes and one of powdered Nux Vomica. 
Three doses induced free action of the bowels, and 
the horse seemed brighter and less stupid. , 

On September 13th the respiration was increased 
and the pulse rose to fifty-five per minute. More 
tendency was shown to wandering slowly round the 
box—always to the right. Appetite almost lost, 
vision more impaired, but hearing still acute enough 
to recognise the sound of a handle of a metal pail 
being allowed to fall on the rim. There was no 
action of the bowels, but the very small amount 
eaten rendered this symptom one to be expected. 
When standing still the horse rested his head on the 
manger or stood with it pressed against the wall. 

On September 14th the pulse and respirations were 
lower but the animal was weaker and the head hung 
lower. There was less inclination to move, and 
blindness was complete. 

This condition was maintained with little altera- 
tion for a couple of days longer when the pulse and 
respirations were again increased. Great weakness 
and stupor were noticeable and the owner determined, 
as no hopes of recovery were given, to have the 
horse killed. 

The only treatment adopted, other than the first 
balls, was to give a few doses of Potas. Nit. and 
Pulv. Nux Vomica. 

_ Unfortunately no other decent method of destruc- 
tion than the poleaxe could be made available and 
therefore some destruction of brain was inevitable. 

On September 17th he was killed and a post- 
mortem made- at once. None of the abdominal or 
thoracic viscera showed signs of disease unless the 
condition of the small intestines could be so de- 
scribed. ‘They were empty and contracted to a 
calibre I never before saw in a horse. 'I'hroughout 
their whole length their diameter did not exceed an 

meh and a quarter. The stomach and large in- 
testines Were also quite free from any solid ingesta 
~a little discoloured mucus constituting their only 

contents. 
the moving the damaged under surface 
seen to be dry and deeply 
e discoloration did not extend back- 
shreds, N : e cerebral substance in 
cg alge exudation was found between it and 
and this latter presented no 
nowledge action. My pathological 
ut cient to allow me to be positive. 
heedhenn's — the whole anterior lobes of 

harder and firmer than usual. 

quite unable te © originating cause of this case ] am 
id not go ima confess that my diagnosis 
should not have en some cerebral affection.’ 1 
1 surprised to have found a 


tumour 
tion of Me Was surprised at such a distinct localisa- 
€ visible morbid changes, 


CASES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
By J. Cammacx, Kimberley. 


UreruraLt Srricrure 1n Dogs. 


We live at a height of 4,000 feet above the sea, 
600 miles inland, where extremes of temperature 
are sudden and great; rheumatisms and esthenic 
pleurisy, although the climate is for month rainless. 
take the place of typhoid influenza of cold and 
damp regions. One bitter cold morning, following 
a scorching breezy day, three ten-months-old grey- 
hounds (dogs) have difficulty iu urinating. <A 
medical graduate of the University of Aberdeen 
thinks he relieved them by passing a No (?) Cathe- 
ter, and he says they were all right when warmed 
up in the sun. What was wrong with the dogs ? 
What was it the doctor did ? 

A month ago a two-year-old fifty-four pound 
greyhound, in training. was lame in near shoulder ; 
he straddled with both hind legs and his urine had 
dribbled for six days. Appetite good. Had been 
severely worked during the cold hours of dry, 
windy, evaporating mornings. Gave every eight 
hours, in butter, half grain of powdered opium with 
fifteen grains of salicylate of soda. Castor oil 
after the fourth powder, and then opium to be dis- 
continued. He got well in two days. Do symp- 
toms and recovery suggest rheumatism ? 


Cross PRESENTATION IN PARTURITION. 


Accidentally came upona shepherd delivering an 
ewe. He stated he was about to cut away the lamb, 
could we do anything for him? Foetus directly 
across the vagina, and the finger after a short time 
distinguished the withers. The mother, with strong 
strains and struggles, quickly sent the withers within 
reach, and in less than an hour the lamb was halved 
with a penknife. The mother, on release, galloped 
over the nearest hill. She was one of a flock of 
yearling ewes, the oldest of which was not more 
than a few days over thirteen months old. The 
sire was a large ram of the samerace. The stretch- 
ing of the anatomy of the young ewe is encouraging 
to breeders who cultivate the domestic animals with 
a view to early maturity. Such a presentation is 
rarely in an adult of any species met with withers 
protruding. No lameness left behind. She was 
cross- bred. 


REPORT OF THE BOMBAY VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, 1888. 


The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons has appointed a committee to consider the 
position of Colonial Schools with a view to making 
provision for the registration of their graduates. 
Information then as to the classes, teaching, and 
examining of pupils at these schools is most 
desirable. 

The Report before us is by the Principal, Pro- 
fessor J. H. Steel, F.R.C.V.S.—The College has ap- 
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parently only been open three years, and this third 
annual report appeared before the examinations for 
the diploma were held, so we only gather that the 
Principal “feels assured there will be a fair per- 
centage of passes.” 

The classes are arranged as in this country, and 
their present strength is :—Class A 17, Class b 30, 
Class C 28, or a total of 75 pupils. The subjects 
taught are :—Medicine and Surgery, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Botany, Materia Medica, Thera- 
peutics, Hygiene. Shoeing, &c.—in fact, as full a 
course as we expect at our home schools. 

The Staff consists of the Principal, three assistant 
professors, and an instructor in shoeing, so that 
each lecturer has to duplicate his work, 

The Examining Board consists of the Inspecting 
Veterinary Surgeon, Bombay Presidency ; the Ve- 
terinary Lecturer at the College of Science, Poona; 
the Superintendent of Horse-breeding Operations ; 
an Officer from the Grant Medical College, and the 
Government Analytical Chemist. 

The report says, “ Although on the basis of those 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of 
Great Britain our examinations differ from them in 
embracing a written as well as an oral and a prac- 
tical part, and in covering more ground in some 
directions, less in others. Handling of animals, 
Ilygiene, State Veterinary Medicine and Horse- 
shoeing are for example subjects for which we have 
special courses, but we have as yet no distinct 
classes in microscopical work. The absence of study 
with the microscope as an independent branch, and 
the deficient Veterinary strength of our teaching 
staff are the only grounds on which the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons can refuse to recognise 
our diploma as a ‘Colonial’ one.” 

It seems to us that the Report shows a very good 
case for recognition by our Council. 

The prospects of the School seem good —its work 
being favourably viewed by the Government, and 
many local bodies being anxious to secure graduates, 
In a minute at the end of the report, by the Acting- 
Under Secretary to Government we read :—* His 
Excellency in Council is pleased to observe that 
applications for the services of graduates have been 
received from Municipalities, Local Boards, Native 
States, Native Cavalry, Transport, Police, and Pro- 
vincial Governments.” 

The Principal seems very zealous in his work and 
very sanguine as to the graduates’ positions. He 
discusses somewhat fully the prospects of the uative 
profession which he is forming, and we will close 
our notice with an extract from this portion of the 
report.—“ I consider our graduates wil’, as a class 
be the best veterinarians ever turned out in India, 
and most suited to the requirements of the country. 
I could without hesitation report a hundred posts 
under the supreme and local Governments of India 
which might be held by graduates of the Bombay 
Yeterinary College with and economy t the 
assured that when our pioneers have fought rw 
uphill work of a new profession in the leading towns 
of India, the public will support a large number of 
veterinarians in a respectable position. The number 


of lame horses and bullocks in Bombay, the preva. 
lence of disease of various kinds among the larger 
domestic animals, and the existing success of a 
number of empirical horse and cattle doctors in spite 
of their utter ignorance, are evidences of ‘ room’ 
for the profession.” 

We wish every success to the Bombay Veterinary 
College, and long life and prosperity tu its worthy 
Principal, about whom we have never had but one 
regret, i.e.. that he should have been lost to our own 
veterinary teaching staff. Such men are very rare, 
and should be valued accordingly. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


SOUTH DURHAM & NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


On September 20th the members of the South 
Durham and North Yorkshire Veterinary Medical 
Association held their first general meeting at the 
North-Eastern Hotel, Darlington. Mr. Nettleton, 
Northallerton, president, occupied the chair, and 
there were also present :—Professor Axe, London; 
Messrs. J. Fryer, Kirby Fleetham; W. T. Briggs, 
Darlington; Stevens, Darlington; ‘Tonar, Dar. 
lington ; Deans, Bishop Auckland; Snarry, York; 
J.'T. Pickering, York; Alfred Peel, West Hartle- 
pool; Lawrence, Stockton; W. Awde, Stockton; 
Edmondson, Thirsk; and Dr. Hutchinson, North- 
allerton. Apologies for non-attendance were re- 
ceived from Messrs. J. Marr Harrison, Thirsk; and 
H. Gelsthorpe, Darlington. 

The PresipEnt, in reading his inaugural address, 
thanked the members for the great honour they had 
conferred upon him, and expressed a hope that they 
would see their numbers strengthened and that the 
nucleus already formed would in its turn develop 
into a parent cell. (Hear, hear.) It had long been 
his wish to see something of the kind formed mid- 
way between Leeds and Newcastle, so that they 
might meet and discuss topics which tended n0 
only to their mutual benefit but to that of the public 
generally. (Hear, hear.) All branches of industry 
had of late made rapid progress and their profession 
had kept pace with the times. They were justly 
proud of their noble profession, for what could 
more pleasing than to be able to relieve the suffer- 
ings of dumb animals? Things had changed very 
much for the better of late years, yet much still re 
mained to be done before they obtained that use 
position their training so thoroughly fitted them for. 
There was still a tendency to look upon them t0 
much as curative agents, whereas if their opinion 
were more generally sought the curative treatmen 
would in many cases not be essential. Their Pe 
fession had existed as a corporate body since ! @ 
year 1844, when a Royal Charter was obtained giving 
them a professional ‘status, but no great progres 
was made until within a recent period. It nea 
highly necessary that they should work han¢ ™ 
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hand with the medical profession and endeavour to 
detect and prevent disease. The slaughter-houses, 
cowsheds, and dairies should be under the immediate 
supervision of the veterinary surgeon, who with the 
medical ofticer of health should work with one ob- 
ject in view, that of the health and wealth of the 
community at large. .He wished to make a few 
brief remarks on diseases affecting the lower animals 
which had relation to the human subject, and also 
to the means of conveyance from one to the other. 
Year by year the diseases of man and the lower ani- 
mals were brought into closer relationship, and 
diseases which existed in one also existed in the 
other, and required the same freatment for their 
eradication. They could, however, use other 
methods than those practised by the medical pro- 
fession, they could bring the poleaxe into force, and 
though that seemed a very sweeping manner of 
treating disease, it was in many cases undoubtedly 
the best. They were free from rinderpest and foot- 
and-mouth disease, but they still had the trouble- 
some pleuro-pneumonia to contend with, and there 
was yet another epizootic, which had wrought 
greater unseen mischief than any other. He re- 
ferred to the already much-discussed tuberculosis. 
Looking at an individual tubercle they might be 
led to despise its insignificance and to ignore its 
deadly warning, but when they looked at the many 
thousand nodules existing in one single animal they 
could not but recognise that they had an insidious 
and deadly disease to fight with. Its progress in 
many cases was slow, but certain in its results, and 
in time it affected nearly every organ of the body, 
including the mammary gland, which secreted the 
milk used for daily consumption. There was per- 
haps no article of food more easily contaminated, 
both from internal and external causes, than milk, 
The mammary gland was particularly disposed to 
allow ® free passage to various noxious and non- 
nutritive matter to pour into the milk reservoir 
thus contaminating the fluid intended for the young. 
It had been held by many that cattle fed upon grains 
became diseased in a short time, and though that 
had not been his experience, he certainly did not 
advocate the too free use of grains, Cows so fed 
gave a large quantity of milk, but of an inferior 
quality, and if the feeding weakened the constitution 
it would be possible for tuherculosis to supervene as 
‘result. It was milk in quantity the dairyman 
—— but that was not the kind of milk suitable 
young children. Grains en- 
when the y “ry the feeding of cows by dairymen 
be obtained, but they should be 
because they spoiled by 
plied rd ° obviate that Herr Passburg had ap- 
culeneti principle of evaporation in vacuo to the 
from solid substances, and 
drying graina and In constructing an apparatus for 
Used cage, tnd two of the machines were being 

“i. Satifactorily at Messrs. Guiness’, Dublin. A 
order Was issued from the Privy Co a ter eo 
registration with e Privy Council for the 
Gael With the local authority of all persons 
the trade of cowkeepers and dairymen, 
cattle in dairies, for securing 
milk stores, &c., but was the order 


carried out, and if so, by whom? It was, he be- 
lieved, established beyond all doubt that tuberculosis 
could be conveyed from animals to man, and it must 
be dreadful to think of the quantity of microbes 
consumed by man in the milk given by the dairy 
cows. The number of diseased cows in England at 
the present time was enormous, and yet so long as 
they could walk and the mammary glands secrete, 
the milk was used fur human consumption. It had 
been fully demonstrated that calves born uf healthy 
parents and suckled by a tuberculous cow had died 
when a few months old from acute diarrhoea, and 
on a post-mortem being made, had been found to 
contain innumerable caseous and even calcareous and 
grey tubercular tumours. Looking at that serious 
fact, was it not within the bounds of possibility that 
that might be one great cause of so many children 
also dying from diarrhoea when a few weeks or 
months old? The virus capable of producing the 
tuberculosis when inoculated into the lower animals 
was discovered in 1843, and Kock in 1881 found the 
poison to consist of a rod-shaped microbe. He found 
the microbe was in length equal to the diameter of 
a red blood corpuscle. When stained with certain 
colours it presented a dotted appearance, showing 
that the protoplasm forming its body was interrup- 
ted. That condition was indicative of its power of 
reproduction by spores, and the spores of microbes 
had greater vitality than the adult microbe. No 
one would deny that the disease was on the increase, 
and so long as it was allowed to run rampant they 
must expect it to be so, but if measures were en- 
forced to stamp out all infected cattle he had every 
hope that they would have less phthisis in the human 
being. One striking feature which he had repeated- 
ly noticed was the rich appearance of the cream 
given by a tuberculosed cow. The owner would re- 
mark “This cow gives the richest milk of any on 
the farm.” But was not he (the President) right in 
saying the appearance was due to the milk being 
charged with pus cells liberated in abundance from 
the diseased lacteals which must always exist in a 
chronic and advanced case of tuberculosis? The 
etiology of tuberculosis had been very much dis- 
cussed. There was no doubt of its being hereditary, 
and animals with long attenuated figure, long and 
narrow chest were those most likely to be attacked. 
Independently of hereditary influence, he had no 
hesitation in affirming that certain external circum. 
stances such as bad food, dark, badly ventilated houses, 
excitement, fatigue, heat, and cold alternately, &c., 
would either directly or indirectly tend to the de- 
velopment of the disease. The breeds of cattle 
most subject to the disease were Alderneys and 
Guernseys, and he had never met with a case 
amongst black cattle. To cause a gradual extinc- 
tion of tuberculosis, affected animals should come 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, and 
compensation should be paid as in cases of pleuro- 
pneumonia. No fine, however, should be inflicted 
on the owner for not reporting cases. because the 
disease might exist for a considerable time before it 
could be detected by an ordinary observer; but it 
would be his duty on finding an animal losing con- 
dition to call in a veterinary surgeon to determine 
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the nature of the disease, and if the animal was 
found to be suffering from tuberculosis the case 
should be reported to the inspector and at once 
slaughtered. His opinion was that the carcases 
of animals affected by tuberculosis should not be 
used as food. In cases where animals known to be 
diseased were bought by butchers for a few pounds 
and offered for human food, a severe penalty should 
be enforced. Against cases where a butcher had 
paid a fair market price for an animal, which was 
afterwards found to be diseased and ordered to be 
destroyed, provision should be made by bringing it 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. The 
inspection of slaughterhouses should be in the hands 
of tue veterinary surgeon, and from a sanitary point 
of view the advantage of public over private slaugh- 
tevhouses was very great. Private houses were 
most objectionable and should not be tolerated by 
any town, being frequently situated in crowded un- 
healthy localities and often kept in a filthy con- 
dition, and all kinds of diseased animals were therein 
dressed and sent into the market for sale. In fact 
they were left without control. Slaughter-houses 
should all be public, and situated on the outskirts of 
the town or near a station or landing-stage, and if 
private houses were tolerated they should be under 
strict supervision, and the inspector should give 
every attention to the animals slaughtered. He 
believed nine-tenths of the diseased meat offered 
for sale was slaughtered in those private bouses, 
The inspector should undoubtedly be a veterinary 
surgeon, none other being so properly fitted for the 
post, and he should have a thorough knowledge of 
his duties and have an extensive and varied ex- 
perience of the different subjects connected with 
the matier, and must note the characteristics of 
healthy and unhealthy meat, and the effects of 
various influences, physical, and otherwise, upon it. 
He should also have a thorough knowledge of com- 
parative pathology, and should be able to work with 
free hands, and not be allowed to practice privately. 
In fact a department should be formed for the in- 
spection of slaughter-houses, cowsheds, &e., and 
carried out on the same system as the excise. The 
community would thus be better protected from 
dangerous diseases, whether conveyed directly from 
animal to man or through the milk from dirty and 
carelessly kept dairies and dairy utensils. Even if 
about tuberculosis being tvans- 
missible—which the —ev 
hey could never 
va. has effectually free themselves from it, but they 
fowls seemed to be not ge 
tect i clinical observation it was 
proved not only that fowls contracted the disease b 
swallowing the expectorated bacilli, but that that 
thereby formed a vehicle for the further trans- 


mission of the diseese to 
man and 
animals, the lower 


Mr. Prckertna said he believ 
ed tuberculosi 
one of the most contagious diseases they had ri cal 
tend with, and it was transmissible through milk 


but with regard to the flesh he thought that might 
be used for food if the mammary gland was not 
badly affected. There was a very great alteration 
needed in the way cow sheds were kept in York, 
some being in a very bad state. He thought the 
paper a very practical and valuable one. 


A vote of thanks was accorded the President for 
his address, the discussion on which was postponed, 


AN INTERESTING OPERATION. 


After the meeting the members adjourned to Mr, 
Stevens’, where an operation was performed by Pro. 
fessor Axe on a noted hunter belonging to Mr. 
Horsfall, of West Thorpe, Great Smeaton, which 
was suffering from the disease known as roaring. 
The animal will be carefully watched by Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Nettleton until the wound heals, whena 
test. will be applied to see if the operation has had 
a successful result. 


THE DINNER, 


In the evening the members dined together at the 
North-Eastern Hotel. 


The loyal toasts having been heartily honoured. 


The PresitpEent proposed the toast of success to 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, coupling 
it with the name of Professor Axe, president of the 
college. He thanked him for attending and per- 
forming the laryngeal operation, which he hoped 
would be successful. (Hear, hear.) He would like 
to see a pupilage clause in connection with the 
college, because it would be a safeguard to the 
parents, who, if their sons were compelled to go to 
a veterinary surgeon for a time, would be able to 
learn whether they were fitted to go to college. He 
thought, too, that the college should prosecute those 
who practised as veterinary surgeons, and who were 
not on the existing practitioners’ list. 


Professor Axx said he agreed with their President 
as to the pupilage clause, and he hoped the time 
had well-nigh arrived when that addition to the 
present system of teaching would be made to the 
requirements of the Royal College. (Hear, heat.) 
One cogent reason for that was that the profession 
was becoming surcharged, and while they did not 
desire to keep out any desirable person, they knew 
that everything had its limit, and that was one of 
the steps which would lead to the improvement of 
the status of the profession The present fees 
charged for a long term of study were ridiculously 
small, being no more than was charged per year at 
a boarding school for a boy of thirteen, and those 
fees should be increased, and that would tend to 
raise the status of the profession, and recupé 
the coffers of the school. (Hear, hear.) He thought, 
too, that they should have a chair of hygiene 4? 
sanitary science. His colleague was about to make 
an attempt to get Government support for the teach 
ing schools, and was also about to move with re 
to the inspectorship of dairies, slaughterhouses, 
(Cheers. ) 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


On Tuesday last, the 17th, at the Royal Veterinary 
College Colonel Sir Nigel Kingscote, K.C.B., took 
the chair, and Dr. Gerald Yeo of King’s College, 
was the ‘lecturer. There was as usual a large as- 
sembly of both old and new students. After a few 
prefatory remarks Professor Gerald Yeo said that 
from his experience as examiner he could speak 
confidently of the admirable way in which the 
students were taught in the college and the eminent- 
ly satisfactory manner in which the majority of 
t em acquitted themselves in the examinations. He 
then dwelt on the rapidity with which the Veterin- 
ary College had attained its present high position 
compared with the relatively slow growth of medical 
colleges generally, and said that he believed that 
the mutual distrust between veterinary and human 
medicine was fast disappearing with the growth of 
a wide knowledge of each other’s methods. (Cheers.), 
It had long been recognised that there was only one 
physiology for both man and the lower animals, and 
latterly the mutually supplementary character of 
human and animal pathology had become well known 
and was daily assuming more importance in each of 
those branches of medical science. The great pro- 
gress in pathological knowledge must be attributed 
to the fact that experimental researches concerning 
disease in the lower animals had been added to the 
observations on man. He was glad to say there was 
alrealy one laboratory where these were combined, 
anl where admirable work was being done in 
both human and comparative pathology, especially 
with regard to the domesticated animals—he re- 
ferred to the bacteriological laboratory of Prof. 
Crookshank at King’s College. (Cheers.) He then 
contrasted the relative attention devoted to preven- 
tive measures in human and veterinary practice, 


| Pointing out that while prevention ‘of disease was 


the common good, preventive measures took a com- 
paratively unimportant place in the part of “thera- 
ae science devoted to man, while in animals it 
09 the foremost position. He claimed for inocula- 
importance among preventive measures, 
the to the existing scepticism as to 
ed eiicacy” of vaccination, and remarked that 

rapid progress of protective inoculation in ani- 


m “als was shown by the fact that it only took about 


t 
Wenty years to work out in detail the mitigation 


ahaereventive inoculation of anthrax, of chicken- 
silkworm disease. He contended that 
obvious reason why all kinds of com- 
ae isease might not be prevented by that 

» Suarding against being carried too far, as in 


me le diseases it had hitherto failed, and might, if 


injudiciously used, b 
sease. (Cheers, ) 
SS 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
V 
ETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ecome the means of propagating 


Th 
Hotel, Liny-meeting will be held at the Albion 
Professor p ma on Thursday, October 31st, when 
ture, ntchard has consented to lec- 


oocu, Hon. Sec. 


THE NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Leita Eprinpureu. 


At the New Veterinary College, on Wednesday 
last, the opening address at the commencement of 
the session was delivered by Principal Williams, in 
presence of a large gathering of students and gen- 
tlemen connected with the veterinary profession. 
At the outset of his address the Principal thanked 
them all for their attendance, which, as he remarked, 
was something of an act of self-sacrifice on their 
parts, seeing they would not find their names re- 
corded in the Scotsman of next day as being present. 
The Scotsman had decided on boycotting the New 
Veterinary College on the ground that it was a 
private educational institution, and if they served 
out the same treatment to all extra-mural institutions 
he should not have complained ; but as they did not 
do so, and as they reported the opening addresses at 
other private colleges, he felt they were doing him 
a real injustice in acting as they did. Proceding to 
review the controversial events of the past year. the 
Principal referred to what had been called a new 
departure in pathology. Some young and rather 
verdant veterinary surgeons had taken up the idea 
that the form of lameness called navicular disease 
was due to a process of evolution by which the nav- 
icular bone was being gradually removed. Thus it 
was said the horse at one time had five toes, of 
which three had already been got rid of by evolution, 
and the process would be completed by the removal 
of the navicular bone. Again, with regard to splints, 
which are very common in horses, it has been argued 
that the three bones which form the leg of the horse 
will eventually become one bone, and that the pro- 
cess of the formation of splints is a step in that di- 
rection. This, as it appeared to him, was a mere 
darkening of counsel by words without knowledge. 
As a matter of fact, navicular disease, instead of in- 
creasing, as it would inevitably do if the evolution- 
ary forces were pressing in the way indicated, was 
much less common now than it was a few years ago. 
As to splints, he confessed that he could not see why 
Nature should impose a painful process to compass 
the end in view, when it would be very easy indeed 
for the foal to be born with the three canon bones 
united. 

With regard to the question of roaring in horses, 
the Principal said that some two years ago it was 
announced that a cure for this disorder had been 
discovered. This cure was said to be effected by an 
operation upon the larynx or upper part of the 
throat. The operation as at first introduced, name- 
ly, the removal of the vocal cord, was at once con- 
demned by all who knew anything of the physiology 
of the larynx, as being one which was calculated to 
do more harm than good. But the process was 
considerably modified, and, in addition to the pro- 
posal of Dr. Fleming, the operation of Gunther, 
namely, the removal of the arytenoid cartilage, was 
superadded. Theoretically, the operation promised 
well, and having the assurance of the principal 
veterinary surgeon to the army that it was a success, 


it was accepted and performed. Unfortunately, 
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however, it has not come up to its promise, and he 
(the Principal) was now in a position to say that 
although it was useful to a worthless, that was to 
say a breathless horse, or one 80 bad as to be unfit 
for work, yet it could not restore any horse to a 
state of soundness. 
The Principal then proceeded to touch on the 
question of tuberculosis, and expressed a general 
agreement with the conclusions arrived at by the 
French Commission and the Departmental Commit- 
tee of the English Government. In the case of what 
were called ‘wasters’ or ‘piners,’ in which the 
tubercular matter had permeated the whole system, 
there was no doubt whatever as to the serious dan- 
ger in using their flesh or milk for human food. In 
the case, too, of localised tubercle, in which the 
tuberculous matter was confined to the lung and the 
inclosing membrane, there was reason to fear that 
there was danger in using such flesh as human food ; 
but the extent of the danger was not clearly known, 
and this was emphatically a matter for further in- 
vestigation. But there still remained the further 
fact that many carcases were presently condemned 
as tuberculous when they were not tuberculous at 
all. For example degenerated blood clots in the 
lungs and liver were often mistaken for tuberculosis. 
In the same way, the caseated matter of bronchitis, 
and growths such as those of lymphadenoma, were 
often mistaken for tuberculosis, and the animals con- 
demned accordingly. Even encysted patches of 
pleuro-pneumonic lung had been frequently mis- 
taken for tubercles. He was clearly and strongly 
of opinion that in all cases where the bacilli of tu- 
berculosis could not be discovered by an expert, it 
should be concluded that the animal was not tuber- 
cular at all. In the case of the cow and bullock, 
which formed-the subject of a test case at Glasgow 
lately, he himself, after a most careful investigation, 
failed to discover the bacilli, or any other signs of 
tuberculosis. | Another expert (Professor M’Fad- 
yean), who gave evidence for the prosecution, ad- 
mitted that he had failed to discover the bacilli 
but held that the animal was tuberculous, 
Principal Williams then referred to the recent 
communications to the public press on the subject of 
pleuro. Some of these communications were very 
important, and he drew special attention to the as- 
sertion made by Mr. Paterson, of Birthwood. to the 
effect that veterinary surgeons knew little or nothin 
about the disease. The literature of the dise: = 
well known to the profession, a Mah gpeser 
KNOW! t , as the disorder was 
described in 1693 by Valantin, in 1732 by Jacob 
Scheucher, in 1745 by Mauchard, by H 1 = Pe 
. by Haller in 1773 
in 1778 by Kauch, and so far back as 1713 it ; 
described by Wirth 354 j 
bed by Wirth, In 1854 it was investigated 
by a French Commission, of which Majendi was 
president and Raynal was secretary: and among the 
members of which were the illustrious Bouley an 
Yevart, Renault, Lassaigne, Baudemont, 
Doyére, Demorney, and others. It has been further 
Investigated by Hering. Hertwig, Bollinger Er 
collani, Corvini, Didot, Gamgee, Simonds ad lio, 
and by Willems, of Hassalt, who, in 1851. 0 
and carried out the system of i a 
system of inoculation. This 
system of inoculation at first met with some en- 


couragement and much opposition. Reviglio, a 
Piedmontese veterinary surgeon, published a work 
in favour of it; Professor Simonds fulminated 
against it, and the French Commission confirmed 
Reviglio’s views, and recommended further trials, 
Seeing however, that veterinary science had collected 
such a literature on the subject, it was surely absurd 
to accuse them of dense ignorance respecting the 
disease. Pleuro had also been investigated by ams. 
teurs, and buth of these amateurs—the one following 
on the tract of the other—described it as a form of 
bronchitis. This was a fundamental error. and one 
calculated to mislead in the diagnosis, and to cause 
much confusion, The virus of pleuro multiplies at 
first only in the connective tissue, and has no effect 
upon the mucous membrane. Another has suggested 
that there should be an inquiry to discover the or- 
ganism causing the disease, and to test the effects of 
inoculation, and he proposes to do this by forming 
an experimental station on the island of Inchcolm. 
The whole suggestion showed that the proposer 
knew very little about the disease. The organism 
causing the disease had already been discovered, 
cultivated, and demonstrated in artificial media, and 
this cultivation had been used for the purpose of 
inoculation in his (the Principal’s) own practice 
Had his suggestions to the Highland Society three 
years ago been carried out, he would have been ins 
position to have applied this artificially cultivated 
organism for the experiments proposed. The Prin- 
cipal then passed on to notice what had been done 
in regard to inoculation in France, Belgium, Holland. 
and other European countries. In Holland, inoct- 
lation had been in full force since 1878, when it was 
made obligatory by law. In 1878-89 the animals 
inoculated numbered 148,000, of which 1 per cent. 
died. The diseased stock there were at once slaugh- 
tered. and the in-contact stock were inoculated and 
branded so that they should be easily known, aud 


these could only be removed afterwards to the fit 
stock marts or to the foreign markets. —_Hull value 
was given for suspected stock slaughtered. and only 1 
half value was given for diseased stock. In the firt 
year two million francs were paid as compensatid.; , 
but by the use of these vigorous measures the los 
had been reduced from 6000 diseased animals slaugh- : 
tered in 1871, seven years before inoculation becam® 
compulsory, to one animal slaughtered: in 1886, and 
one animal in 1887, For his part he could not co 
ceive what stronger proof of the value of inoculati! 
could be desired. 
GOVERNMENT VETY. DEPARTMENT. 
ta 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ANIMALS 
Reported in Great Britain and Ireland during the ti 
week ended September 21st, 1889. w 
Pleuro-pneumonia.—In Great Britain 13 of 
outbreaks of this disease were reported, 7 of them . 


England, in the counties of Chester, Ease, 
ter, Norfolk, and York (W.R.): the 6 out 
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Scotland occurred in the counties of Edinburgh, 
Forfar, Lanark, Renfrew, and Sterling. ‘The total 
number of cattle found was 47, of which 13 were in 
England and 34 in Scotland. In addition to the 
diseased animals, 184 healthy cattle which had been 
exposed to the risk of infection were also slaugh- 
tered, 55 of these were in England and 129 in Scot- 
land. In Ireland 1 fresh outbreak of pleuro- 
pueumonia was reported in the North Dublin Union, 
l animal was attacked and 25 healthy cattle which 
had been exposed to infection were slaughtered. 


Anthraz.—In England there were 4 fresh out- 
breaks of this disease reported, in the counties of 
Hants, Leicester, Lincoln (Holland), and Worcester. 
Exclusive of 19 deer in Ickworth Park, 4 animals 
were attacked, all of which died. No cases of anthrax 
occurred in either Scotland, Wales, or Ireland during 
the week. 


Swine-Fever.—In Great Britain 97 fresh outbreaks 
of this disease were reported, 535 swine were at- 
tacked, 322 diseased pigs were killed, 217 died, 27 
recovered, and 345 remained alive at the end of the 
week. In Ireland 6 outbreaks were reported and 
13 pigs were attacked. 


Glanders and Farey.—There were 15 fresh out- 
breaks of glanders reported; 13 in London, 1 in 
Essex, and 1 in Glamorganshire. This is the first 
outbreak of glanders reported in Wales for some 
considerable time. The number of horses affected 
with glanders was 21, of which 19 were in London, 
1 in Essex, and 1 in Glamorganshire. 

Of farcy 6 fresh outbreaks were reported; 1 in 
Essex, 3 in London, and 2 in Middlesex : 19 horses 
Were attacked ; 16 in Loudon, 1 in Essex, and 2 in 
Middlesex, 

No cases o£ glanders or farey occurred in Ireland 
during the week. 


Rabies.—In England 8 cases of this disease were 
Teported: 6 in dogs in the counties of Chester, Essex, 
ae, Sussex (East), and York (W.R.). In 
. 1 horse was attacked, and 1 head of cattle in 
- me (W.R.). In Ireland 5 cases were reported ; 4 

em in dogs in Antrim and Cork. and 1 head of 
cattle was attacked in Queen’s County. 


REVIEW. 


Physiology of the Domestic Animals, by R. Meade 
A. Davis, London, 1889. 


(Continued from p- 68.) 


vec of the hog contains, in addition to the 
sium pols glycocholates of sodium and po- 
een poston ee recently discovered salt which has 
tion of th glycocholate of sodium. The secre- 
® small intestine yields three ferments 


Whose gene 
pancreatic characters resemble those of the 


taught. the contents of the small intestine remain 
acid until they reach nearly the lowest portion of 
the ileum. The acid chyme precipitates the bile 
salts and mucin and they mechanically carry down 
the pepsin. In the lowest part of the intestine 
where the bile precipitate is re-dissolved in excess 
of alkali the pepsin is set free but here it can do no 
harm as it is inactive in alkaline solutions. The 
latter is a fortunate circumstance, for were it other- 
wise the pepsine would, by digesting, destroy the 
pancreatic ferments. The function of the cecum 
appears to be twofold (1) it acts as a reservoir for 
intestinal digestion, and (2) it seems to be specially 
concerned in the assimilation of cellulose. 

Pages 439-444 are occupied with tables showing 
the composition and “ digestive value” of various 
food stuffs. 


Section III. deals with absorption, and vccupies 
only three pages. It is followed by Section IV. 
Chyle, and Section V. Lymph, Section VI. on the 
blood contains nothing novel, but on Section VII. 
the circulation of the blood, much care has been 
lavished. An interesting theory is advanced as to 
the action of the auriculo-ventricular valves and the 
papillary muscles. Instead of simply limiting the 
play of the valves and preventing their eversion 
into the auricles during ventricular systole, the 
musculi papillares are considered by Kiiss, and also 
by Chanveau and Faire, to contract actively, and by 
drawing the valves towards the walls of the ven- 
tricle to completely obliterate the cavity of the 
latter during the last part of its systatic period. 
In noticing the action of the semilunar valves no 
mention is made of a very important fact, viz., that 
the communication between the ventricles and the 
efferent vessels is not cut off simply because the 
“leaflets descend one over the other, and to a certain 
extent overlap one another” but that the closure 
takes place by the muscular walls of the heart at the 
point of origin of the aorta and pulmonary artery 
approaching one another. The rebound from the 
distended aorta is therefore not supported by the 
thin semilunar valves, but by the strong muscular 
substance of the heart—the valves (which during 
ventricular systole lie in depressions) simply opera- 
ting by rendering the closure perfect. The hydrau- 
lic principles and the innervation of circulation 
show careful work, though nothing absolutely new. 


Section VII. treats very fully and lucidly of 
respiration and its mechanism. 

The mammary secretion during and after preg- 
nancy, its ordinary and extraordinary composition in 
various animals, the quantity yielded by different 
breeds of cattle, and the most advantageous methods 
of separating the cream, form the subject of Section 
IX., which also notices the rationale of secretion, 
the origin of the fat, casein and sugar of milk, the 
innervation of the mammary gland, and lastly the 
tests for determining quantitatively the various con- 
stituents of milk. 

Section X. The Renal Secretion. Section XIe 
The Cutaneous Functions. 
Section XII, Nutrition. Animals which are re- 


stricted to a purely proteid diet are capable of 
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decomposing albumen into certain of its derivatives 
and into various hydrocarbons and in the starving 
animals this process also takes place—the tissues 
affording the albumen, For this reason the ad- 
ministration of hydrocarbons, alone to starving 
animal retards waste and prolongs life. Carbo- 
hydrates seem to be the chief source of force since 
they are consumed during the contraction of muscle. 
he liver by its glycogenic function stores up ina 
non-diffusible form the excess of the carbohydrate 
material taken into the blood during a meal rich in 
carbohydrates and afterwards, by the aid of a fer- 
ment, converts it into sagar and distributes it little 
by little to the economy as occasion may demand. 
The “statistics of nutrition” give an elaborate 
analysis of the tissue changes and their gains and 
losses in different conditions of feeding and starva- 
tion, and a consideration of the effects of feeding 
exclusively on proteids, hydrocarbons and carbo- 
hydrates leads up to the subject of the food required 
by herbivora under varying circumstances, which is 
treated chiefly in a tabular form. 

300k HI. The Animal Functions. Physiology of 
movement, Dr, Halliburton suggests that the pass- 
ing off of rigor mortis is due, net to putrefactive 
changes, as was formerly supposed, but to the con- 
version of myosin (the coagulated muscle plasma) 
into myosinogen by the pepsin present in the muscle. 
The illustrations showing the limbs of horses and 
the direction of application of power are very in- 
structive, while the pages on animal locomotion and 
the gaits of the horse. are invaluable to those who 
desire to induct into their diagnosis of lameness 
something of the character of a scientific investiga- 
tion, 

Many of the plates are copies of photographs by 
Prof. Muybridge, who delivered a lecture (which I 
thought at the time every veterinary surgeon should 
have attended) on animals in motion, before the 
Royal Society. This lecture (at which I believe 
ouly some one or two members of the profession 
were present) was illustrated by Muybridge’s 
Zoopraxiscope, a mechanical and optical device, 
which produces the illusion of a moving image on 
the screen. 

* "The Nervous System ” comprises one of the 
most interesting sections of the work. The author 
has drawn information from the best home and for- 
eign sourees, and has spared neither labour nor ex- 
pense to render the book unapproached in this 
particular department. A short sketch of the lowest 
forms of life in which a differentiated nervous 
is hy an elaborate analysis of 
many engraving pone 

any my gs and colored plates. The senses 
are concisely, yet fully dealt with—the pages on 
hearing being especially admirable. - 
eighteen, conch Composing the valume only the 
ductive functions devoted to the repro- 
ape teat and, considering the capability of 
matter for regret that he should 

) smissed a subject of much impor- 


tance. Let us hope that in a future issue this point 
will receive greater attention, 


In the extensive fie'd embraced, it is of course 
impossible to avoid all error, and, with the object of 
assisting in the correction of future editious, I point 
out the following: p. 164, bursted for burst ; p. 189, 
hippoxanthin for hypoxanthin, coaguli for coagula; 
p. 492, rotifea for rotifera; p. 627, molting for 
moulting; p. 648, urethroe for urethra; on 48 
it is stated that “coagulation occurs sooner in ven- 
ous than arterial blood,” of course the opposite is 
intended ; while on p. 648 the sense appears to 
require that “sphincter urethrz,” be replaced by 
‘sphincter vesice ; ‘‘ mollusks,” solipede,” liters,” 
etc., are merely examples of the phonetic style of 
spelling which obtains amongst our relatives “on 
the other side.” 

In conclusion, it may be said, that though veteri- 
nary science has too frequently been made a term 
with which to juggle, more especially when co- 
joined with cant concerning pbysiology, anatomy, 
and pathology, and though to many minds it is a 
abstract conception, or merely a name for a thinly 
veiled empiricism, the appearance of such works a 
this marks a distinct period of real progress, and 
justifies the title. The thanks of the whole pr- 
fession are due to the author for the masterly way 
in which he has completed his task. 


Jno. A. W. 


EXTRACTS. 

NOTE ON HYPOPHOSPHORUS ACID AS 4 
SOLVENT OF STRYCHNINE & MORPHINE’ Be 
By H. W. Jongs, F.C.S. q 

In searching for readily soluble salts of strych- me s 
nine and morphine for hypodermic medication. | 
was struck with the extreme solubility of both #l: om f 
kaloids in dilute hypophosphorus acid ; and thee HAS y 
with which these alkaloids dissolve to form neutral. i 
or practically neutral solutions when hypophos 
phorus acid is employed points to a possible advat- os 
tageous use of such compounds for hypodermic” 
jections. t 
In the case of hypophosphite of strychnine it ap a 
pears to be a very stable salt in solution ; ome d 
hypophosphorus acid might, I thirk, 
employed, not only to form a hypodermic 
but in place of the hydrochloric acid 
making liq. strychnine (B.P.), as the officia Oe p 
paration sometimes gives trouble in cold wea - 
from separation of crystalline matter. keep : 
The morphine combination also appears 
better in solution than the acetate, and wou ait : 
easily afford a stronger solution than the 
ject. morphine hypoderm. in cases where od 
required, A solution 1 in 6 is sometimes © sat F 
and the ready solubility of hypophosphite ch : . 
phine allows of this being easily made, oF ‘ 


4 ncen- 
very much stronger solution. ‘Thus. for # co 
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trated injection intended for veterinary use I found 
no difficulty in preparing a solution four times the 
strength of the official injection. 

The solutions produced with hypophosphorus acid, 
and using a slight excess of morphine or strychnine, 
are neutral, or only very faintly acid. In the case 
of morphine I have found it advantageous to make 
a decidedly ‘strong solution, to estimate the morphia, 

f and dilute to the required strength; and a similar 
method;may obviously be followed with regard to 
strychnine. 

Morphine hypophosphite is so readily soluble that 
crystals only ‘separate from a thick syrupy mother- 
liquor after keeping for some time. 

Strychnine hypophosphite can be more easily ob- 
tained, as though exceedingly soluble, the highly 
concentrated solution solidifies on cooling to a crys- 
talline mass from which the salt can be separated. 

The salts of both alkaloids would repay a more 
extended examination, both as to composition and 
solubility. 


* Read before the British Pharmaceutical Conference. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The powers and duties attaching to the new Board 
of Agriculture are already considerable, and may be 
very largely extended in the discretion of Parliament. 
The Board is, under its Act, to undertake the col- 
lection and preparation of statistics, relating to 
agriculture and torestry, aud may also undertake the 
inspection of, and repurting on. any schools which 
are not public elementry schools, and in which tech- 
nical instruction, practical or scientific, is given in 
ay matter connected with agriculture or forestry, 
and the aiding of any school which admits such in- 
—s as well as the aiding of any system of 
or Instruction connected with agriculture or 

The Board may also imake, or aid in 
Making, inquiries, experiments and research, for the 
ko of promoting agriculture or forestry. These, 

| ae are not to be the chief functions of the 
attics They are to have the powers and 
mi. a the Privy Council as to dogs. as to destruc- 
vibe “ and as to the contagious diseases of 
duties en hey are to have all the powers and 
Land Commissioners under the 
the fect 8 ithe Rentcharge Acts, the Copyhold Act, 
~ Commons and Allotments Act, the 
at -ommons Acts, the Drainage and Im- 
ities nur Lands Acts, besides other statutory 
powers under miscellaneous Acts of 
1887. and’ the Settled Land Acts 1882 and 
Furth gricultural Holdings Act 1883. 

er, the newly-el d F 

be called ung y-elected Board may at anytime 
the dutien of the powers and perform 
the Surve Pig Works Commissioners 
duties of othe, L ct 1870. and the powers and 
evernment departments may be 


Ting? is likely to find its hands full. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Death of a Veterinary Surgeon. 

The death, from disease of the heart, of Mr. G. 
H. Darwell, M.R.C.V.S., of Northwich, took place 
on the 6th Sept. Aged 64 years. He had been in 
practice for many years at Northwich, and was 
highly esteemed by all he came in contact with. He 
built up, by dint of hard work and perseverance, a 
most lucrative practice, in which he is succeeded by 
his son, Mr, A. Darwell. 


Vaccine Lymph at Milan. 

The Animal Vaccination Committee of Milan has 
recently had a windfall in the form of a supply of 
lymph derived from a herd of cattle in which cow- 
pox had spontaneously broken out. On August 3rd 
the Prefect of Sondrio (N. Italy) announced that 
natural cow-pox had appeared in a herd in the 
commune of Cosio, in Valtellina, at a height of two- 
thousand métres, near the top of the Tagliata Alp. 
The eruption had shown itself on the udders on 
June 27th, and of the eighty cows only four had not 
been attacked. The herd was examined on August 
Sth by a veterinary surgeon, who found marks of 
the disease in a great many of the animals. One of 
them was found to have pustles still full of lymph, 
from which some glass tubes were filled and des- 
patched to Milan. On August 13th the Milanese 
Committee inoculated a healthy cow with this lymph 
in more than fifty places. On the 19th it was found 
that all these points had taken; and on the 2vth, 
after careful examination of the bovine vaccinifer, 
which was found to be perfectly healthy, the lymph 
was successfully used on the human subject. This 
is the twentieth time in twenty years, and the third 
in the present year, that the Milanese Committee 
has been enabled to renew its lymph supply in the 
same manner, the last occasion having been in March 
of the present year.— Brit. Med. Journal. 


Veterinary Opinion at the Hull Show. 

Concerning the Awards at the Hull Show, the 
owner of Knight Templar writes, ‘ In the article on 
‘Cedric the Saxon,’ which recently appeared in 
your paper, you state that Mr. Cope, the veterinary 
surgeon to the Royal Agricultural Society, disqualified 
Knight Templar last year on the ground of un- 
soundness. I trust, in justice to Mr. Cope, you will 
contradict this, as the above named horse was only 
thrown ‘out once last year on the score of unsound- 
ness, and that was at the Nottingham Show, where 
Mr. Cope was not one of the judges. 


—- - 


Horse Shoes of Paper. 

Many attempts have been made to replace the iron 
horse-shoe by one made of a material more elastic 
and better suited to the natural hoof. Indiarubber, 
gutta-percha, and leather have all been tried and 
rejected, and now it is the turn of paper. A horse- 
shoe has lately been brought out in Berlin, which 
is composed of layers of papers glued together and 
subjected to hydraulic pressure. Each layer is 


treated with oil, turpentine, &c., to render it im- 
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pervious to moisture, and the glue is a special com- 
pound which is insensible to the influences of 
moderate heat and water. The paper shoe is said 
to be so elastic fhat it readily permits of the ex- 
pansion of the hoof, to which it can be securely at- 
tached by gutta-percha. It is tough and durable, 
and does not become brittle with use. An import- 
ant feature of this shoe is the fact that it wears 
rough, and thus serves to prevent the horse slipping. 
—Live Stock Journal. 


A ‘“*Food” Warranty for Butchers, 


The Paisley butchers have adopted the following 
resolution ;—‘ That all cattle purchased by members 
within the burgh of Paisley or county of Renfrew 
must be purchased with a warranty that the same 
shall be fit for the food of man.” The object of this 
rule is to provide against the recent decision that 
butchers have to bear all the loss in cattle pur- 
chased by them and condemned by the authorities 
as suffering from tuberculosis. The Paisley butchers 
ask other societies to demand a similar guarantee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Sir, 

I have watched the correspondence on the above subject 
with much interest but have deferred entering it until Mr. 
Banham acting as Dr. Fleming’s mouthpiece forces me 
to come forward. He does so in a manner characteristic of 
the source from which he received his inspiration. It is 
evident from the many ‘ ifs” that he does not feel at ease 
wrong,” We won’t be sure,” ‘we believe 
‘so far as T am aware,” ‘readers may know the truth so 
far as I am able to give it,” and soon. Now this excessive 
number of qualifying phrases does not (prevent him making 
some positive statements and terrible inuendos against two 
persons. So far as you are concerned you have corrected 
him in your note. Let me try to show if I also can correct 
him. First of all Dr. Fleming was not called in as a per- 
sonal friend of the Chairman, and he was not called ae 
alter pross mismanagement. He was called in to arbitrate 
between, on the one side, the Manager and a Mr. Seeley— 
and on the other, a report of mine to the Directors poor 
condemning the system of cold shoeing they were ado ine 
for the tram horses. These horses, over 2 000, w nt ii 
bought and passed by me, in the months of May oom nd 
July, 1878, to occupy the places of the London Roueed te 
nibus Company’s horses, which up to that time had h nee 
the North Metropolitan Tram Company. These new vest 


kept the cars running, and althougt i ini : 

gh the death-rate .was | Stuck to his favourable opinion. So impressed W te 

end of that year, it can be accounted for from | Mr. Seeley and _ his shoe, that when that 
reir being put to work as quickly as they arrived either | American floated the property as ‘a limiter 


from America or France, in additi ; 
an abnormally hot one. It 
the world, and is « monument to the skill ana 

the Directors of the Company. 1 hill 
for some time, but in the Tied 
the supervision of as fine a stud of horses as any VS. id 
have, and I felt proud of them. The onl Aetecg nema 
cupboard was this Seeley cold shoeing 
because day by day T saw splendid animals 
destroyed, and 1 felt it my duty to report 
that unless the men were allowed coals to 


to draw clips, and alter the iron to the fore heat the shoes, rubber gas tubing about a yard long, twis ( of a frost 


| 
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sey ; 1e most gigantic under. troduced into the Army, but is not the one now the 
taking in horse flesh ever attempted by any one company in | was carefully pointed ame in The Veterinary Journal 
one now used is quite different being forme¢ ® . 


Mr. Seeley my most determined foes. They began to look 
round for exterior help, and it was suggested that Dr, 
Fleming should arbitrate between us. He did so, andt 
some purpose, for however it was managed, it was intimated 
that in future the Doctor should not only be Veterinary In. 
spector in the Army, which he was then, but Head Ve. 
terinary Surgeon of the Tramway Company also. Much 
against my will, and with a sorrowing heart I resigned, ani 
at the end of the quarter ending December 1880, I passe 
out and Dr. Fleming passed in. About this there can be no 
doubt. The next half-yearly Director’s Report containe 
Geo. Fleming’s name as responsible for the return of sick, 
lame, and dead horses, and certifying to the general health 
of the stud being excellent, and continued to do so in every 
report I have ever seen, although your correspondent 
F. M. H. J. points out that it disappeared immediately 
after Mr. Lawson, M.P. asked in the House in 1887 if such 
an appointment was held, and there can be no doubt that 
he was still passing or practically buying for them up tos 
few weeks ago, if the same correspondent is correct in his 
assertion, It looks as if it were true, else the Doctor 
would have denied the impeachment. It seems, however, 
that he prefers to inspire his trusty lieutenant who cat 
“testify that no fault can be attributed to him.” | 
remarked before my inability to understand why or whe 
the Doctor took to this system of shoeing, for after his 
first visit (not with the Chairman, nor, I believe, to the 
knowledge of any of the Directors but with the Many 
and Seeley) he reported to me against it.* I wrote ani 
asked for his opinions, for mind you, I was not requested 
to be present during his visit. His reply was “ the call 
fitting and therefore the bad fitting, the absence of clips 
which are so useful, the terrible lowering of the heels- 
as painful to the horse as it is painful to look at—impress#! 
me so unfavourably that I should be sorry to give the 
sanction of my name to the system.” Compare this 
opinion with the one he gave a few weeks afterwards whea 
called in to arbitrate. He had then discovered that the 
shoe and the system were excellent, and that the bent legs, 
ring-bones, &c., had no connection with the shoeing. Cok 
shoeing was right and proper. But when he took charg? 
coals were sent to all the forges, clips were drawn, shoes 
were fitted hot—Gone was the cold system, and enltt 
everything I asked for. Why could he not have given me 
a chance? Obtained for me what he demanded for him 
self? Let echo answer. I know what I believe. I 
leave it to the common sense of the profession to be “ 
or not whether the Doctor has received any emolume? 
for his services during these many years, as sugges " 
your foot note to the letter of F. M. H. J. of 3rd ne 
In conclusion, I may tell Mr. Banham that I left t 
Company with the full confidence of the Directors, exP he 
to me in most kindly terms in the Board Room, y, 7 
Chairman, and that what I have written above 18 4 re 
story of the ‘impending catastrophe” from = Pa 
Fleming so gallantly rescued the Company. If promo. 
assertions be asked for, letters and aocuments exist. ie 
Mr. Banham require them, or will Dr. Fletning 0” 
ward and deny any single assertion I make? ia 
Yours truly, Auex. B. Das 


fat 
*It is only fair to the Doctor to say that he be 


Dr. Fleming appeared as a Director. The shoe was © 


suggested by the Principal Veterinary Surgeo”- 


Seeley was debarred from att and unless Mr. | times round the limb—above the knee in the OO% |. ner 
punter af forges, the | leg, and above the hock in that of the hind—and 


rapidly increase. This made the mana 
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“ BLOODLESS OPERATIONS.” 
| In answer to “A Country Practitioner, 
hove my many time, 4P! {out 
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